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A Message from a 
Fraternal Worker 


ST. PAUL makes it clear in his first letter to the 
Corinthians that God uses tools for his work. 
He divided these tools into various types. Some 
of these instruments are foolish things; some are 
weak things: some are low and despised things; 
and some are non-existent things. 

Let us consider some of the weak things 
which God gave to some of his men which they 
used to fulfill his plans. What made it possible 
for them to use these weak instruments to 
achieve great results? It was the Spirit of the 
Lord. Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, says the Lord of hosts. 

Moses with an ordinary rod effected salva- 
tion in various ways for God’s people, Israel. 
Samson used a jawbone of an ass to slay a 
thousand Philistines. With five smooth stones 
David killed Goliath. A handful of meal and 
a little oil served the widow of Zerephath and 
Elijah through the drought in Palestine. And 
with five barley loaves Jesus fed five thousand 
people. 

We are all God’s servants. He puts into our 
hands whatever tools he chooses. He uses our 
talents in different ways. Whatever our calling 
is, let us remember that it is God’s Spirit behind 
it that matters; for nothing can hinder the Lord 
from saving by many or by few. 


This fifth message on the theme, The Servant Lord 
and his Servant People, is written by the Rev. Mr. 
Abboa Offei, fraternal worker to the United States 
from the Church in Ghana, Africa. 
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NBC’s 

IV Program 
MD-USA 

to highlight 


Friday 





May 27, 8:30 to 9:30 EDT 


You can give impetus to the success of the 1960 Thank Offering 
and Summer Medical Offering by sharing the news of this up-and- 
coming telecast. It will graphically interpret today’s story of an area 
in which Presbyterian mission work has been carried on since 1901. 
Arrange for group viewings—tell your friends—the program will be 
telecast in both black and white and color. 


CONCERN is pleased to announce that Sage Me- 
morial Hospital at Ganado, Arizona—one of the 
National Missions Thank Offering projects for 
1960—will be highlighted in a special salute to 
American doctors on NBC-TV, Friday May 27. 

Ganado Mission, where the hospital is located, 
will be the setting in which Dr. David B. Dolese 
of Sage Memorial Hospital will be introduced. 
He is one of five physicians selected as represen- 
tative of the medical profession to be featured 
during the hour-long documentary MD-USA. 
The program, to be telecast in color as well as 
black and white, is scheduled to be presented at 
8:30 P.M. EDT. 

Produced and sponsored by Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories in co-operation with the 
American Medical Association, MD-USA is the 
latest program in the award-winning television 
series March of Medicine. It will depict the five 
doctors providing medical care to a wide array 
of patients in various geographical regions of the 
United States. 

In addition to the scenes of Dr. Dolese’s prac- 
tice among the Indian tribes of the great Navaho 
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Reservation, the program will show a physician 
treating Eskimos in remote portions of Alaska 
and a “flying doctor” caring for migrant workers 
along the watery frontier of Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin. A fourth segment of MD-USA will focus 
on a typical general practitioner in the pleasant 
suburban atmosphere of Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
The concluding portion of the telecast, center- 
ing on the work of a surgeon in the bayou coun- 
try of Franklin, Louisiana, features the birth of a 
baby. 

Filmed at the actual locations, a special cam- 
era crew traveled thousands of miles on all types 
of vehicles, including dogsled, swampboats and 
jet airliners, to record the moving drama of the 
dedication and self-sacrifice of these American 
physicians. 

The Arizona sequence follows Dr. Dolese as 
he travels in his automobile across the dusty, 
picturesque desert to a clinic, maintained by 
Ganado Mission, at a trading post known as 
Tselani. Here, with the aid of interpreter Peggy 
Thompson, the young physician treats a number 
of Indians for a variety of illnesses. One woman 
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patient, suspected of having gallstones, is brought 
back to the hospital for further examination. 

On the way back to Ganado, Dr. Dolese, who 
resembles Charles Lindbergh at the time of his 
history-making flight, is seen making a “house” 
call at the log and mud hogan of a wrinkled-face 
Navaho. The elderly patient, striken with ar- 
thritis, is provided with medication by Dr. Dolese 
before he resumes his long trek back to Sage 
Memorial Hospital. 

In subsequent scenes, Dr. W. Duncan Spining, 
medical director of Sage Memorial Hospital, is 
introduced and he tells of the early days of the 
mission’s health program when the first medical 
missionary traveled on foot and on horseback to 
visit the sick in their hogans. 

The Ganado segment then shows Dr. Dolese 
performing surgery on the gallstone patient whom 
he had discovered at Tselani. As the operation 
takes place, the surgeon narrates his actions. 
Viewers will see the actual operation. 

The final scene of the telecast, filmed some- 
time after the surgery, focuses on the fully re- 
covered patient as she bids goodbye to Dr. 
Dolese. As she leaves, the camera closes up on 
an inscription on the hospital gate. It reads: 

That they may have life and have it abun- 
dantly. 


SPECIAL PREVIEW for 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Because of the significance of MD-USA, 
and the part of the Sage Memorial Hos- 


pital in this telecast, NBC is making this 
film available for a special showing prior 
to the general May 27 showing to the 
public—for viewing at the General As- 
sembly in Cleveland. This preview will 
be presented at 2:00 P.M. on May 17 
in the Music Hall of the Cleveland Audi- 
torium. Women of the area as well as 
all of those attending General Assembly 
are cordially invited to the Preview. 





Medical work at Ganado Mission in Arizona was begun 
in 1910. By 1921 the hospital, which was also the 
Ganado school infirmary, had a capacity of twenty-four 
beds. The Sage Memorial Hospital building, completed 
in 1930, continues to expand the medical facilities it 
offers to the Navahos. The patients may arrive in tradi- 
tional dress, tie their horses to a fence, but when the 
doors of Sage open to them they are in the world of 
highly skilled surgery, trained nurses, and all the heal- 
ing power of modern medicine. 
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IN THE FOOTHILLS of the Cumberland mountains 
lies Frenchburg, the county seat, and here is 
the Jane Cook Hospital, part of the United Pres- 
byterian Center, which renders a great service 
to the people of this area of Kentucky. 

At the entrance to the hospital two bronze 
plaques tell something of its history. One bears 
this inscription, “Jane Cook Hospital. Honoring 
a Beloved Home Mission Secretary of the Wom- 
en’s Board of the United Presbyterian Church. A 
Woman that Feareth the Lord, She Shall be 
Praised.” The other reads, “In Memory of Doc- 
tor Esther Mitchell. Pioneer in Hospital Work. 
Let her own works praise her.” 

It was in the summer of 1915 that Dr. Esther 
Mitchell came to begin practicing medicine and 
to supervise the small, newly built, frame hospi- 
tal. Demands for service grew, for travel can 
often be difficult in this beautiful part of the 
country. Today a building completed in 1942 
replaces both the old frame hospital and a larger 
brick extension. These were destroyed by fire 
in 1940. 

While the Jane Cook Hospital is fairly well 
equipped, a great many things are lacking and 
constant effort is made to secure funds to pur- 
chase new and modern equipment. The 1960 
Summer Medical Offering of the United Presby- 
terian Women will be shared with Jane Cook 
Hospital and used to secure additional equip- 
ment and facilities. 

First begun as a means of caring for students 
and staff members of the United Presbyterian 
school at Frenchburg, predecessor of the 
Frenchburg Center, the hospital service con- 
tinues and has grown to serve a much wider 
area. Clinics have long been a feature of this 
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service. Earlier in this century when trachoma 
was prevalent in Menifee County many patients 
were treated by specialists brought in for tra- 
choma clinics. Tonsillectomies were performed 
by specialists who came in for just this purpose. 
Immunization and vaccination clinics were held 
at various times. And of course the regular prac- 
tice of a hospital was carried on as it continues 
to be today. 

Some people served by this hospital pay their 
own way and are grateful merely to have a good 
hospital near at hand. Others could not afford 
to go to distant, larger hospitals. Many people 
of this area live on limited incomes and find 
themselves isolated from their neighbors and 
many of the services city people take for granted. 
During the past two and a half years the ministry 
of Jane Cook Hospital has been enlarged to care 
for the chronically ill and the elderly in a nursing 
home service. 

The Jane Cook Hospital is fortunate in hav- 
ing the service of a dedicated Christian physi- 
cian, fully qualified for medical and surgical 
practice. Dr. Donald Graves is the medical su- 
pervisor of the hospital. One of the problems is 
to maintain a full staff of registered nurses. The 
minimum number should be four nurses, but at 
the present time we have but three. There are 
very efficient and dedicated practical nurses and 
nurse aides. 

The medical work is a vital factor in the whole 
Frenchburg Mission. It is the hope and prayer 
of those who maintain this work, and of those 
responsible for its execution that many may 
find not only physical health and strength, but 
through its ministry, be led to see and know 
Christ, the Great Physician. 





A NEW MEDICAL project launched this year by 
the Board of National Missions and the Synod 
of Colorado is the Sangre de Cristo Medical Unit 
near San Luis, a town of approximately 1,250 
persons. The town is the trading center for Cos- 
tilla County, which has a population of 6,000 
but the state’s lowest per capita income rate. 

San Luis has not had a doctor. Several years 
ago the Colorado Department of Health recom- 
mended that, in order to attract and hold a well- 
qualified doctor in the county with its rural, semi- 
isolated communities, a clinic facility be pro- 
vided. This envisaged office and diagnostic treat- 
ment facilities for ambulatory patients and for 
such minor surgery and emergencies as the staff 
would think it wise to handle there. 

The building in which the new clinic is housed 
was erected by a local health association with 
funds secured from a variety of sources and with 
advice from the State Health Department. It has 
not been previously occupied as the association 
had been attempting to secure the assistance of 
an agency with experience in the medical field 
to operate the project and assist in financing it. 
The Board of National Missions and the Synod 
of Colorado have, therefore, launched the clinic 
on the initiative of, and at the request of, the 
association. The Board will rent the building for 
a nominal amount and its use will be controlled 
by the medical staff provided. 

Miss Charlotte Maisch, a missionary nurse, 
began the work in January. A doctor who is a 
general practitioner and a medical technologist 
are needed to complete the professional staff. 
Miss Maisch has had wide experience in Spanish- 
American medical work. For fourteen years she 
was on the staff of National Missions’ Embudo 
Presbyterian Hospital in New Mexico. She took 
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Miss Charlotte Maisch is seen here helping 
a small patient feed himself. 


an active part in the planning stages of develop- 
ment of the Mora Valley Medical Unit which the 
Board of National Missions has operated since 
1957. 

A group of Denver doctors are interested in 
the development of the project and are giving 
volunteer weekend services until the resident 
doctor is secured. The program of the new clini- 
cal center will cover diagnostic and treatment 
services with emergency care and also a public 
health program in co-operation with the county. 

The people of San Luis and adjacent areas are 
largely Spanish-Americans who make their living 
at farming. A small Anglo community, however, ‘ 
lives on ranches to the west of the town. San Luis 
is unincorporated. This was the most northern 
settlement made by the explorers as they moved 
up the Rio Grande Valley from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Many people own their farms as original 
land grants under the old Spanish rule. The farms 
are dependent for water supply on the mountain 
snows of the nearby Sangre de Cristo range and 
hence are built along the rivers which originate 
in these mountains. 

The nearest hospitals are forty-three miles to 
the northwest at Alamosa, sixty-five miles to the 
east at Walsenburg and seventy miles to the south 
at Taos, New Mexico. The new clinic will there- 
fore fulfill a great need in the San Luis area. 




































Fifth in a Serves 


by Helen Lineweaver 


Miss Lineweaver is Director of the Washington office, 
Social Education and Action Department, Board of 
Christian Education 


As a result of the recent Eisenhower-Macmillan 
talks at Camp David, Washington is nurturing a 
cautious hope, at this writing, that the stalemate on a 
nuclear weapons test ban may have, at long last, been 
broken. Much negotiating remains to be done and 
even should the Soviets finally agree to an effective 
inspection system, a Congressional debate of major 
proportions is brewing, over whether United States 
concessions involve too great a risk to national 
security. 

A special message on immigration and refugees 
was sent to Congress by President Eisenhower, in 
mid-March, urging that the rigid quota system be 
eased and requesting a permanent program for the 
admission of refugees. While there is little likeli- 
hood of any general immigration legislation this 
session, prospects are good that a refugee measure 
will be enacted as the United States’ part in World 
Refugee Year which ends in July. A bill by Con- 
gressman Walter (D., Pa.), limited to refugees un- 
der the mandate of the United Nations’ High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (which would exclude those 
in Hong Kong and the Middle East), cleared the 
House Judiciary Committee in late March. Origi- 
nally proposed as a permanent, no-ceiling program, 
the measure was amended to provide for admitting 
one-fifth of the United Nations’ mandate refugee 
total for a period of two years. Refugees would be 
eligible for immediate admission on a parole basis, 
subject to qualifying for permanent status within 
two years. 

In late March, the House Education Commit- 
tee approved a stripped-down, 3-year aid to educa- 
tion measure that would provide $975 million for 
school construction only. The bill is a substitute for 
the $1.8 billion school-aid measure passed earlier 
this year by the Senate and the $4.4 billion bill 
approved by the House Committee last year. 
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A Fellowship of 
Great Concern 


Fifth in a Series Devoted to 
Women Around the World 
Praying Together 


The spiritual burden for which the women of 
Guatemala now seek your intercession fol- 
lows: 

FOR DEEPER CONSECRATION to the Lord of 
each one of us. 


FOR CLOSER UNION of the individual Societies 
with each other and with the Societies in other 
lands. 


FOR THE PREPARATION of Christian leaders 
among the women by means of classes and cor- 
respondence courses. 

FOR WORKERS to continue the evangelistic 
outreach of the Societies. 

FOR THE FREE SEWING CENTERS Of the Synod- 
ical Society, that they may continue to be used 
of God for the conversion of many women who 
do not know the Lord. 


FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT Of more evangelical 
schools by the churches, especially in rural 
areas. 

FOR SUPPLEMENTARY NOURISHMENT, espe- 
cially milk, for poor children undernourished 
because of the low standard of living. 


UP W and the Psalms 


Fifth in a series to aid you in your 1960 circle 
study of the Hymnbook of the Ages. 


Have You Observed the Attention the Psalmists 
Give to the Sins of the Tongue? 


—flattery (5:9); cursing, deceit, mischief (10: 
7; 36:3); boasting (12:3, 4; 94:4); taunting 
(40:15; 42:3); whispering (41:7); unbridled 
speech and slander (50:19, 20); lying (52.3). 

Notice the descriptions in 52:2—4; 55:21; 
64:3; 73:9. The fashions in sin do not change, 
and the sins of the tongue continue to be em- 
barrassing displays of the sin of the heart. You 
might write a very meaningful Psalm of Con- 
fession on this subject. 
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WOMEN OF AFRICA 
AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


THIS STORY BEGINS with Suzanne Tjega of Cam- 
eroun, West Africa, because United Presbyterian 
women know her so well. 

When we were in Yaounde recently, Mary 
Hunter, a fraternal worker from our Church, ar- 
ranged a luncheon at which we might meet a 
number of distinguished men from the legisla- 
ture and from Cameroun government offices. 
Suzanne Tjega, in town with her husband, who 
was presiding at the fall meeting of the General 
Council, was co-hostess with Mary at this noon- 
day event. The thoughtfulness and grace with 
which Mary and Suzanne entertained the group 
of Cameroun leaders provided the atmosphere in 
which two visitors from the Church in America 
gained the beginning of sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems facing Cameroun as it be- 
gins in 1960 its life as an independent country 
in the family of nations. 

Days later, our party came to Bibia, the site 
of Dager Theological Seminary, where Joseph 
Tjega, who was at Princeton Seminary in the 
1940’s, is one of the senior professors. We were 
to call upon him at his home. The way was along 
a narrow path leading past a score of very 
modest wooden homes of two or three rooms 
each, mainly the residences of married seminary 
students whose wives and children greeted us 
warmly. Suddenly, Suzanne Tjega appeared on 
her way home from her garden, and Joseph 
Tjega was at the door when we arrived to ampli- 
fy her cordial welcome. In the presence of this 
Christian couple, in the simplicity of this spot- 
lessly clean home which told the story of the 
extent of their discipleship and sacrifice, I ex- 
perienced the glow of a benediction such as I 
have rarely known in all my life. 

Later I was told that Suzanne moves in and 
out among the cottages of the students encour- 
aging, counseling, and helping in countless ways, 
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In October and November, 1959, Dr. Carroll L. Shuster, 
Executive of the Southern Area of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. John C. Corbin, of the executive staff 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, were assigned by the Commission to confer with 
church leaders in Cameroun, Ethiopia, Sudan and Egypt 
in an effort to discover unique elements in the life and 
program of the Churches of these areas, and to share 
information concerning evangelistic, church extension 
and service programs which are in progress in the U.S.A. 


by John C. Corbin 


as her radiant spirit enlightens the lives of all 
who dwell there. 

In the weeks that followed, the conviction 
deepened that it is the faith, love, intelligence, 
courage, and spirit of people like Suzanne Tjega 
that the women of Africa need more than any- 
thing else. For the women of Africa are burden 
bearers, pounders of grain, carriers of wood and 
water, tillers in the gardens, bakers of bread, and 
shepherds of children. Walking in the narrow 
streets of African and Middle Eastern villages, 
one confronts these inescapable facts everywhere. 

In the midst of this, the Church is playing 
its part to the top limits of its ability and re- 
sources. In Yaounde there is a school where 
older girls learn the arts of hygiene, home mak- 
ing, and Christian service. In such schools they 
learn to read, to serve in Christ’s spirit, and to 
sing. We know because we listened to them sing- 
ing with harmony and rhythm that we have sel- 
dom heard surpassed anywhere in the world. 
We saw training beginning in Christian schools 
for younger children in countless villages, in 
boarding schools for older girls in larger centers, 
and in Christian colleges, as in Libamba in Cam- 
eroun, in Cairo in Egypt, and Beirut in Lebanon. 

School buildings and equipment may be only 
partially adequate, teaching staffs are limited 
as to numbers, and funds insufficient. Notwith- 
standing, the impact of good Christian education 
in these areas is fourfold: 

(1) To provide the best possible training in 
the framework of indigenous culture so as to 
make the student a part of the life of her people 
and not separate her from the many good things 
in her surroundings. 

(2) To provide the kind of education which 
enables the student to recognize the truth of 
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God in all of its forms and in all of its appli- 
cations to daily life. 

(3) To provide training which draws upon 
cultures for their contribution to thought and 
life. In many of the schools and educational 
units, Christian teachers from many lands are 
serving. In Cameroun Christian College the fac- 
ulty is drawn from America, Germany, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Cameroun. In Christian 
institutions in Egypt, one found teachers from 
India, Europe, and America. 

(4) To provide education which is thoroughly 
Christian. This is done in no narrow or sectarian 
way but so as to demonstrate all of the fullness 
of Christ’s purpose for mankind, His love, His 
patience, and His reconciling grace. 

From these institutions a procession of Suz- 
anne Tjegas is coming. Young women are mak- 
ing their way from the doors of these schools to 
the heart of cities and villages which span Africa 
from East to West and the Middle East from 
Northern Syria through Lebanon to Egypt. The 
women of these schools are becoming communi- 
ty church leaders, nurses, teachers, the wives of 
pastors, doctors, merchants, and farmers. Their 
lives are strengthening the Church and enriching 
the fabric of the whole society. 

This is more than theory. We saw the power 
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of the Gospel’s influence and the result of Chris- 
tian education as demonstrated fact in Dem- 
bidolle, where in an Ethiopian home we met 
with a praying, studying group of women gath- 
ered for the afternoon in a circle lighted only by 
the sun which streamed through the narrow 
door . in the gentle skill of Cameroun 
nurses in Elat and Netet, and Teheran ... . in the 
ministry of Christian women to orphans in Khar- 
toum and Omdurman in the Sudan. 

In New York, some years ago, an ambassador 
at the United Nations told us that one can know 
the status a people have attained in the family 
of nations if one can discover the status women 
have achieved in that land. 

The Church in its mission has known this 
for a long time. Christian women everywhere 
have been working for long years and are labor- 
ing now to share the Savior, and all else they 
have, to lift the burdens from the shoulders of 
sisters and to share the light of faith. 

If today we seek encouragement for our labors 
and verification of our faith, we may look into 
the faces of Christian women where the Gospel 
has penetrated and we can find it. We may find 
it in the face of Suzanne Tjega and upon the 
countenances of hundreds of her sisters in Christ 
across Africa and the Middle East. 











Action followed study of Ever 
Widening Circles by the Women’s 
Association of the Round Hill 
United Presbyterian Church of 
Laurel, Pennsylvania. Mrs. J. F. 
McKirachan reports that books 
were collected for the local ele- 
mentary school library; a large dis- 
play of national, state, and local 
educational information was set 
up in the foyer of the church; 
a church-family party honored 
teachers, PTA officers, and school- 
board members. In these tangible 
ways, the Association hoped to 
express its own concern and to 
interest others in the educa- 
tion and development of the chil- 
dren of the community. A Charter 
Action. 


In this issue of CONCERN can 
be found resources for a summer 
offering program, “porch party,” 
tea, or other idea for making the 
medical mission of our Church 
come alive. Some organizations 
take the offering at this meeting; 
others distribute envelopes to be 
brought in with the individual 
offering at the first fall meeting. 

Summer offering envelopes are 
in your PDS, free. 


The UPW Membership Card has 
been revised. The member now re- 
ceives a small folder to carry in 
her billfold. The UPW purpose is 
printed inside, and her token of 
membership, signed by the presi- 
dent or membership secretary, is 
on the back cover. Now in PDS, 
each .01, 100 for .75. 


Careers and the Christian Calling 
is the title of a series of leaflets 
recently produced by the Board of 
Christian Education. Made possi- 
ble by Women’s Opportunity giv- 
ing, these are designed for use by 
young people, parents, and any 
adults who counsel with young 
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people regarding vocations. The 
following leaflets are now avail- 
able: You and Your Vocational 
Choice, The Ordained Ministry, 
Teaching as a Christian Vocation, 
Nursing as a Christian Vocation 
and Music as a Christian Voca- 
tion. All of the above may be se- 
cured free of charge from Presby- 
terian Distribution Service. 

Another of the series, Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Local 
Church, gives specific suggestions 
to local churches desiring to help 
young people with the whole prob- 
lem of vocation. 

This may be ordered directly 
from the Department of Voca- 
tion and In Service Training, 808 
Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 


All the effort of setting up a new 
organization is well worth while, 
according to the women of the 
United Presbyterian Church at 
Livingston Manor, New York. 


Mrs. T. O. Felter writes: “The 
spirit of Christian fellowship 
which has prevailed at the 


circle and association meetings, 


and at all our activities, has 
repaid every ounce of effort over 
and over. Some of us did not know 
each other very well two years 
ago. The companionship of study, 
worship, and work within the cir- 
cles has enlarged our circle of 
friends. We still have too many 
inactive members. But when the 
new circles are formed, Christian 
fellowship, already strong, will be 
seeking new friends.” 


“Do you know why the Gloria 
Patri is traditionally sung after the 
Psalter reading? If not, ask your 
pastor.” This question will be re- 
membered as one asked in the first 
chapter of Hymnbook of the Ages, 
and Dr. Paul Warren, author of 
the study, reports that many wom- 
en have been unable to find the 
answer. Dr. Warren has prepared 
a statement which quotes as fol- 
lows from The Public Worship of 
God, by Henry Sloane Coffin: “In 
the second and third centuries, 
when controversies arose in the 
Church as to whether the God of 
the Old Testament is the God 
manifest in Christ, and whether 
his self-revelation as Father, Son, 
and Spirit is continuous with his 
self-unveiling to Israel, it became 
customary to affirm the identity of 
the God of the Old with the God 
of the New Covenant by conclud- 
ing the chanting or reading of a 
psalm or psalms with the Gloria 
Patri.” 





Suggestions for Prompt Service 


Send all orders for printed materials for the women’s program to your 

nearest Presbyterian Distribution Center (not to the UPW office). 
Send subscriptions for CONCERN to your presbyterial literature 

secretary or direct to CONCERN, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 


27, N.Y. (not to PDS). 


Send orders for Fellowship of the Least Coin cards to Miss Gertrude 
Seubold, Room 1103, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27 (not to PDS). 
When in doubt, or in need of information, write your area secretary. 
See May, 1959, issue of CONCERN to find which area you are in; 
consult the back page of any UPW manual for names and addresses 


of area secretaries. 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 14 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 
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SPEAK TO US OF .. 


In this article, third of the series, Lenna Robison, 
United Presbyterian woman, continues to report the 
“speaking” of her pastor, the Rev. Wayne Moulder, 
to the women’s prayer group at the Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church, Texarkana, Texas. 


I THINK WE should sound a warning against a 
danger that prayers of intercession and petition 
share with the sacraments and wedding cere- 
monies, etc., especially the ordinance of Baptism. 
That danger is that we might get to thinking that 
because we have gone through certain rituals and 
procedures, God is somehow required to per- 
form certain feats or actions on demand. Or to 
put it another way, that God can only do cer- 
tain things, or will do certain things only if we 
first ask or do certain other things. 

In Matthew 7 or Luke 11 Jesus would seem 
to favor this kind of God-man relationship. Note, 
however, that he ends by saying /f you then, who 
are evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more will your Father who 
is in heaven give good gifts to those who ask him. 
The point is, it is still God the giver and not man 
the asker who determines whether the things 
asked for are good. Remember always your Pres- 
byterian Protestant principle that God, and God 
alone, is sovereign; that it is he who acts and 
he alone who determines how he acts by the 
Holy Spirit, who, according to our confession of 
faith, “moves when and where and how he 


FAMILY We 


May 1-7, 1960, has been designated in many 
Protestant denominations as Christian Family 
Week. Parents who are looking for material for 
guidance in family worship will find real help in 
Today, the bi-monthly magazine for home wor- 
ship put out by the Board of Christian Education. 
The May-June issue of Today is built around 
Scripture from II Timothy and I Peter. In addi- 
tion to the daily reading, meditation, and prayer, 
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the Sovereignty of God 


Prayer 


I Kings 18:20-39; 
Matthew 7:7-11; 
Luke 11 


pleases.” Presbyterian Christians never expect 
Almighty God to respond on demand. (Perhaps 
a more womanly way of saying this would be 
the expression used by a beloved sister of mine 
writing concerning God’s seeming unwillingness 
to answer a specific prayer we were both praying. 
She said, “Lenna dear, we just can’t presume to 
be bossy with God. He is ever on the job and I 
thank Him that we both know it.’’) 

Continuing, Mr. Moulder warned the women 
in Our prayer group against the opposite danger 
of thinking that the fact of God’s sovereignty 
makes sacraments of prayers of intercession or 
petition unworthy, or at least unnecessary, at- 
tempts to influence God or change God’s mind. 
To say that God does in fact promise to use 
either sacraments or prayers as means of grace, 
does not imply that man is thereby given con- 
trol. It simply means that we proceed, not at- 
tempting to move him to action he would not 
otherwise take, but rest on the basis of his 
promises. 


MRSHIP 


there are pages with further resources and 
cross references to the curriculum magazines. 

Although Today seeks especially to meet the 
needs of families at worship, it is also suitable 
for use in the private devotions of individuals. 

Orders should be addressed to Today, 425 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Sub- 
scription rate $1.00 a year with special prices 
for quantity orders. 
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Home is different with just one parent. A family 
is not whole unless both the father and the 
mother are in it. A child greatly needs both of 
his parents for normal development. If he is de- 
prived of one, the lack needs to be faced frankly. 
Fortunately, there are compensations. 

Divorce is responsible for more loss of the 
essential security that two parents provide for 
children than any other one factor. Ninety-five 
percent of one-parent homes are caused by 
divorce. 

Divorced men and women pay a high price. 
They are lonely, they feel defeated, they can 
become desperate. More needs to be said, how- 
ever, about the price that the children pay in 
divorce. When marriage is broken up the chil- 
dren become the chief casualties. 

The children of separated parents can be- 
come the no man’s land of a grim civil war. 
Torn by loyalty to both parents, a youngster 
must always watch his conversation and be- 
havior with each one, lest he somehow betray 
the other. 

The child of the one-parent home is subject 
to a variety of problems. Emotions can be 
stretched to breaking. Rebellion for life’s seem- 
ing injustice can lead to anti-social behavior. 
Delinquency is a well-known result of instability 
in the home. For those who do compensate for 
the deeper hurts, there may be occasional feel- 
ings of shame in a culture which holds aloft the 
ideal home. Even the death of one parent is 
easier for most children than divorce. Death is a 
fact to be faced, without real or fancied dis- 
grace. 

But whatever the problem faced by the child 
in the broken home, one thing can be said with 
certainty—he is lonely. This may be expressed 
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The Rev. Eli F. Wismer, Jr. 


Discusses . . 


The Rev. Mr. Wismer, Jr., is Director of Family 
Education Research, Board of Christian Education. 


by open weeping, or indirectly by some behavior 
pattern that to the unpracticed eye appears sim- 
ply as naughtiness or lack of co-operation. 

If the father is no longer in the home, the 
family lacks an essential example of mature 
masculinity. This is needed as a pattern for a 
boy to follow, and provides a little daughter an 
appreciative male with whom to develop her 
feminine role. If it is the mother who is absent 
from the home, the situation is even more criti- 
cal. She supplies the warmth and affection with- 
out which the child’s emotional development can 
be stunted. 

Loneliness is also the accepted fate of the 
parent who has been divorced. In losing a 
marriage partner, a companion in parenthood 
has also been lost. The result is that the spouse 
is intensely missed even if unfriendliness and 
quarreling had characterized the married life for 
some time previous. Somehow, now, one parent 
must play the role of both parents. This is not 
an impossible task, but a difficult one to do 
well. Those who succeed best at it call to their 
aid the resources of family, neighborhood, 
church, and community. But above all they them- 
selves must exercise the highest skills of parent- 
hood and love. 

Life’s blows, like life’s blessings, seldom come 
unmixed. Even the experience of separation, 
whatever the cause, is not without its compensa- 
tions. 

One of these resources is a deeper love. As 
the mother now lives for her children, she often 
transfers her conjugal love in some respects to 
her sons and daughters. Needless, to say, there 
is a pitfall here, the possibility of indulgent 
affection and of spoiling the child. Yet the ma- 
ture parent is able to center her attention upon 
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the child’s welfare, making up to him some of 
the losses suffered in a broken home. 

So too, the child’s love is often concentrated 
upon the only parent he has left in the home, 
and the bonds between them can grow into firm 
ties of mutual support. Where the parent receives 
such love as a wholesome expression of affection, 
the chances for an over-dependent child clinging 
to mother’s apron strings is reduced. 

Together, mother and children can and do 
face their world. In the process the children 
frequently seem to grow up faster and assume 
responsibility more readily. Boys do the manly 
jobs. Girls take over the womanly chores. 

Frequently such one-parent families have the 
help of other members of their family—the 
grandparents, aunts and uncles, sisters and 
brothers. The family is a marvelous institution. 
When trouble comes, the members can swiftly 
pull together and pool their resources to take 
care of an emergency. 


boy can be provided by an Uncle George. The 
problems insoluble by a lone parent can be 
talked out with experienced grandparents. The 
Aunt Marys can give the children those experi- 
ences a busy mother could never find time for 
alone. The needs for additional money, arrange- 
ments for child care, plans for vacations, and 
decisions about the myriad problems in the lives 
of growing youngsters can be solved with the 
help of the wider family. The broken home 
can be an opportunity for rallying family soli- 
darity. 

The church could do more than it does to 
assist the one-parent home. Men’s clubs could 
find ways for members to “adopt” sons of broken 
homes within the community. Boys from broken 
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Adapted from “The Christian Family Faces 
Crisis” Series 


‘The One-Parent Home 


homes need the guidance experienced and con- 
cerned men can give them—in church activities, 
scout programs, sports, and hobbies. Such a 
concept involves far more than the old pattern 
of escorting a son-for-the-evening to the annual 
father-and-son banquet. 

The church owes it to the families within its 
parish to see that there are opportunities for 
club work and friendship groups under Chris- 
tian leadership. The establishment of your or- 
ganizations may be an interdenominational or 
community-wide task. However it is done, a 
good Christian education program does not over- 
look this opportunity to serve. 

The process of growing up in a one-parent 
home, however difficult, is a problem in sur- 
rounding those in this kind of situation with 
genuine love. The parent, as well as the children, 
need the love of the church family. Surrounded 
by this love, the parent, children, and the parish 
can somehow face the problems such a situation 
creates, and together come to know the love of 
God which sustains and transforms. 




















1960 SUMMER MEDICAL OFFERING 


| Across the World 


by Marie A. Schultze 





I SAT IN A Congregation not long ago and listened 
as a visiting pastor shared an eyewitness story 
of work being done by missionaries and fra- 
ternal workers overseas. 

In his interesting account of some of the 
things he had seen and heard, he told of a very 
sick patient who was brought from a distant 
village to one of our church-related hospitals 
where modern medical care is provided for those 
who need it. The pastor told how this patient’s 
transportation to the hospital was taken care of 
by a special fund, and because someone “cares 
enough.” Other patients, too, are healed and 
sent back to their villages where they continue to 
witness for Christ among their own people. 

He was talking about the Summer Medical 
Offering of United Presbyterian Women! It was 
good to hear this pastor share what he knew 
about our medical work overseas, but it made 
me eager to add to his witness many other stories 
of Christian concern meeting human needs— 
stories that continually come to the attention of 
the Medical Office of the Commission through 
the doctors and nurses who are our ambassadors 
for Christ on the front lines. 

There is neither time nor space to give you a 
picture of the many types of service your Sum- 
mer Medical Offering makes possible or of the 
many people helped by it. Plans are made early 
in the year for the use of the Offering and our 
doctors and nurses on the field send requests to 
the medical office for a share of this money to 
meet special needs in their hospitals and clinics. 
In 1959, practically two-thirds of the Commis- 
sion’s share of the Offering was used for charity 
work in our fifty-two hospitals and forty-six 
clinics, which present continual requests for 
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funds to carry on their program of work among 
the poor and needy in every land where the 
United Presbyterian Church has a medical pro- 
gram. 

We rejoiced at the end of the year that we 
could advise doctors and nurses of other ways 
in which the Summer Offering would help them; 
it provided X-ray equipment and a sterilizer and 
anesthesia machines in Pakistan, a car for pub- 
lic health work in Thailand, an autoclave in 
Brazil, and an operating table in Nepal. 

A number of other requests for special needs 
were laid before us, but a very urgent letter from 
the wife of one of our doctors in the Cameroun 
helped us decide where the balance of our 
money should be used. It has been assigned to 
establish a new ward in Central Hospital, Elat, 
which was in dire need of additional funds to 
complete the project. 

In 1960, funds from the Summer Medical Of- 
fering will again be used to help the United 
Presbyterian related overseas hospitals and 
clinics in caring for the overwhelming number 
of patients who cannot pay. 

There will also be a number of special medi- 
cal projects. The Christian Medical College at 
Ludhiana, India, where United Presbyterian 
Women have shared through Thank Offerings 
and a yearly grant for on-going work, will be 
helped at a critical time in its expansion pro- 
gram. This college continues to train young men 
and women, many of whom will serve in mission 
hospitals. However, in order to be a first-class 
college, it must have much more financial help. 
In March 1960, Dr. Melvin Casberg who has 
been vice president for Medical Affairs at the 
University of Texas, will become the new Di- 
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A Bible woman 
visits a patient in 
a Korean hospital. 


rector of the College. He and Mrs. Casberg were 
recently appointed to India by the United Presby- 
terian Church. 

Two years ago, a special gift from the Sum- 
mer Offering enabled Dr. Eugene Evans to pur- 
chase a jeep to begin his work in a Village 
Health Service at Miraj in Western India. This 
program is expanding as a pilot project of the 
Miraj Medical Center and, in order to continue, 
will need more help in 1960. 

Tuberculosis continues to be a major health 
problem in Asia. An important project for the 
treatment of this disease that will be aided this 
year is developing at Severance Hospital in 
Seoul, Korea. 

As special projects like these mentioned above 
present themselves during the year, we are more 
than grateful that we can turn to the Summer 
Medical Offering contributed so generously by 
United Presbyterian Women. 


MISS MARIE A. SCHULTZE, 
R.N. is at present administrative 
associate in the Medical Office 
of the Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations. She 
began her missionary service in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1927, where, 
after twenty years of service and 
home visitations, the Chilean 
government bestowed the Order 
of Merit upon her in recognition 
of her contribution to maternal 
and child welfare. Previously, 
Miss Schultze had worked for 
several years as a deaconess of 
the Presbyterian Church among 
Italian immigrants. 
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Dr. Howard Moffett, superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Taegu, Korea. 


Dr. Eileen Snow (left center), retired fraternal 
worker, was recently honored by Queen Eliza- 
beth. She is seen chatting with Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, former minister of Health in India, and 
Lakshmi Rao, dean of a hospital in Korea. 
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Cebu Community Hospital, one of the fifty-two 
hospitals and forty-six clinics with which the 
United Presbyterian Church is related overseas, 
is among those which received help from the 
Summer Medical Offering. It is the youngest of 
the five hospitals connected with the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines. 

Mr. James McGilvray, sent to the Philippines 
through the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, serves not only as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Medical Committee of the United 
Church of Christ, but also of the Inter-Church 
Commission on Medical Care. In this capacity 
he co-ordinates the work of hospitals related to 
other Protestant denominations as well as the 
five related to the United Church of Christ. 

One of the most encouraging and rewarding 
of his services is getting to know the Christian 
medical students who are studying in colleges in 
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inistry 
Through Medicine m the Philippines 


CONCERN extends appreciation to Dr. Eva McGilvray 
who supplied information and photographs for this 
article. 


and around Manila and Cebu, and supplement- 
ing their sometimes inadequate education with 
books and seminars. 

Dr. Eva McGilvray, his wife, who served for 
two years as director of Cebu Community Hos- 
pital, is now medical adviser to the Philippines 
Interboard Office, the agency through which we 
co-operate in the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines. Once a month she returns to the 
hospital in Cebu at their request to help in the 
work. This is the only hospital with a mission in a 
highly populated area and the only one that 
has extension work in the barrios. A promising 
Women’s Auxiliary made up of Church mem- 
bers from the city and surrounding areas is doing 
an Outstanding job in public relations and edu- 
cation as well as in moral and financial support 
of the hospital. 


(1) The hospital choir sings for the Hospital Day pro- 
gram in the Chinese Gospel Church. 


(2) The Medical and Hospital staff in December 1959. 
Mr. and Dr. McGilvray are seen center. 


(3) New equipment for the hospital is dedicated. Dr. 
Chien Sheng Su, now the Director, is seen second from 


left. 


(4) Three graduate nurses. Mrs, Abiera, recently married 
to a Christian doctor, Miss Tilay, and Miss Carnaje. 


(5) Provincial Public Health team includes Dr. Buenafe, 
resident physician at Cebu Hospital. 


(6) More than a million people live on the island of 
Cebu, and Cebu City is second only to Manila in size. 
Cebu Community Hospital, a 45-bed institution, opened 
in 1952 after years of difficult planning and local money 
raising. 


(7) Dr. McGilvray holds clinic on the seashore on 
Macton Island. 
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by Christina Martin 


THE UNITED CHRISTIAN HOSPITAL, Lahore, Pak- 
istan, had its beginning in the days of partition 
in 1947 when part of India became Pakistan. It 
served large numbers of refugees who were in 
sore need of the ministry of healing. For twelve 
years this ministry has continued with members 
of the Christian Church from America, Britain, 
and Pakistan, working together, following in the 
footsteps of the Great Physician. 

Today there are five doctors, four nurses, a 
hospital administrator, and a pharmacist from 
overseas. Ten doctors, twenty-four trained nurs- 
es, forty student nurses, as well as technicians 
and office staff, are from Pakistan. 

There is a spirit of expectancy abroad as land 
has been bought on which a new hospital is to 
be built; the plans are almost complete and it 
is hoped that before long the builders will be at 
work. The new staff has added strength and spe- 
cialized care. There was, for example, little Nau- 
sheen, the only child of Christian parents whose 
days on this earth were numbered because of a 
serious heart lesion. No surgeon in this land was 
willing to tackle the case, but one of your repre- 
sentatives had the skill, the experience, and the 
awareness of the Guiding Hand of God. The sur- 
gery was performed and all went well. What re- 
joicings there were throughout the Church in 
Pakistan because so many knew of Nausheen 
and were praying for her. 

In the hospital, in the city, and in the villages, 
the door is wide open for us to make known the 
love of God which reaches out to men in their 
hour of need. Joyfully, we join you in going 
through that door and grasping the opportunity 
which awaits us. 

Today was Hospital Sunday; members of the 
staff of the United Christian Hospital led the 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
The Grea 





Dr. Martin is head of the gynecological department of 
the United Christian Hospital where her husband, the 
Rev. Robert Martin, is business manager. 


service, the theme being the thrilling adventure 
of carrying out our Lord’s command, to preach 
the kingdom of God and to heal the sick. 

The wonder of it all is that Jesus, the Great 
Physician, is with us in this endeavor. We are 
workers together with Christ—you in the home- 
land, we who have come out as your representa- 
tives, and the Pakistani doctors and nurses who 
also have found in Christ their Saviour and Lord. 
Each one is necessary, each one has a part to 
play and a share to receive in the joy which 
Christ gives as we minister in His Name to those 
in need. 

Daro was a sad soul when she arrived in the 
United Christian Hospital. There was reason for 
her sadness. Out of six children born to her, only 
one was alive. The others had died of starva- 
tion. Now Daro was expecting another child, but 
she was anemic and her body was so weary. Dr. 
Shadi Khan was anxious for Daro to come into 
the hospital. But there was the question of 
money. This is where you loving people at home 
come in; gifts sent by you had gone into a spe- 
cial account for patients such as Daro. Daro is 
a Christian, but she had received no help from 
the wider fellowship of Church. All she had 
previously known was the little group of Chris- 
tians in her own village, most of whom were as 
poor as herself. 

She was admitted into the maternity ward of 
United Christian Hospital where she became 
one of the patients who add purpose to our being 
in this land, for Daro would have had no chance 
of treatment elsewhere; it was going to be costly 
and she could pay nothing. 

While in the hospital she saw and experienced 
something of the loving concern of fellow Chris- 
tians, some from far off lands, some from her 
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own. She heard a lot more about her Christian 
faith in morning prayers and in ward talks. 
When her hemoglobin had increased from 
20% to 60% she was taken home to her village 
hut in the hospital car. The two Pakistani doc- 
tors went with her, and to the group of neighbors 
who gathered, they told of Daro’s illness and 
her cure. They spoke also of the concern of 
other Christians in United Christian Hospital 
and those far away in the land called America 
who reach out to help the sick and needy. Be- 
fore leaving, the doctors had prayer with the 
group and then impressed on Daro the need to 


A Christian village near Lahore. 
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come to the hospital regularly till the babies 
were born. 

Yes, twins were expected and twins were born, 
two lovely little girls. Daro was happy and yet 
fearful. How could she take care of two babies 
at once? She had enough milk for one, but not 
for two. Again, your concern and our care came 
into action. Daro, strengthened by the treatment 
she had received in the hospital went home with 
one baby, while we took care of the other one 
until she was six pounds in weight. Last week 
Daro and her son came to the hospital with the 
one wee girl. They went home, each carrying 
a precious bundle—one of the twins. 

Our nurses had wrapped the second baby in 
rags saved from torn sheets because Daro had 
clothes for only one child. When she returned 
two weeks later, on Child Welfare day, some 
garments, made possible through your concern, 
were given to her. 

If only you could see Daro’s eyes shine each 
time further evidence is shown of our loving care 
and concern for her and her babies! Her eyes 
just glow, and she would say to you, “Now I 
know what the fellowship of the Church of Christ 
means. Now I have experienced God’s Love 
through His children, some in a far off land, some 
in this land, all of whom love Christ and serve 
Him by giving help to the poor and needy, for 
such they did for me.” Listen as though Jesus is 
speaking, “I was ill and you came and looked 
after me.” “Lord when did we see you ill and go 
to visit you?” is our immediate reaction. Then 
come those soul-satisfying words, “I assure you 
that whatever you did for the humblest of my 
brothers and sisters you did for me.” Our souls 
cry out, “Amazing—such transcending love and 
humility is beyond our comprehension!” But 
gladly we follow on in the glow which radiates 
from the love of God, greater far than tongue 
or pen can tell. 
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“What is the kwan on the corner in Kure?” was 


the question most asked by the Japanese in 
the small town in lower Honshu in 1954. The 
square frame dwelling housed a dentist’s office 
upstairs and a silk shop downstairs, but the 
remaining one third of the house was somewhat 
of a mystery to the casual passer-by. True, it 
bore a black and white sign: “Christian Friends 
Home,” but it was located in the heart of the 
questionable bar area where confidence men and 
brightly garbed women gathered. Yet the clien- 
tele was very different than that frequenting 
The Bar Senorita or The Golden Sack. 

At the door servicemen from nearby military 
bases were met by Japanese pastors and their 
wives, invited in to the home-like lounge and 
served tea and rice cakes. There were flower 
arrangement shows and Japanese dramas. Lusty 
singing often rang out from around the piano. 
Discussion groups and Bible study circles as- 
sembled. At times buses loaded with men in 
uniforms and Japanese young people drove away 
from the entrance on tours of churches, shrines, 
and parks. Chaplains were frequent visitors, 
bringing men from the chapels. 

This was the pilot project and the setting for 
Ministry to Service Personnel, a program of the 
National Christian Council of Japan. Over forty 
United States denominations make up The Co- 
operative Committee on Ministry to Service 
Personnel in the Far East, which, in 1960, now 
sponsors five expanded programs in Japan as 
well as Centers in Formosa, Hong Kong, Korea, 
and Okinawa. 

At all projects the aim is to complement the 
work of the chaplains, to gain their advice on 
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THE 
OVERSEAS 


The Christian serviceman 

in Japan can find a home away 
from home at one of the overseas 
Church’s fellowship centers. 


how best to minister to their troops when on 
liberty, and to do this in affiliation with indige- 
nous Christians. It attempts to identify the pur- 
pose and program and life for all. 

Missionary work can come alive, as it did 
when Japanese students fifty strong, came from 
Utsonomiya with Miss Nannie Hereford to Em- 
maus House at Johnson Air Force Base, for a 
Sunday visit. After attendance at the chapel, 
where they were officially greeted from the pul- 
pit by the base chaplain, a Japanese meal was 
eaten with the American airmen. The afternoon 
was an East-West cultural kaleidoscope of skits, 
dramas, and fun. The day concluded as Chris- 
tians from two lands worshipped the same Lord 
Jesus Christ in two languages. 

In Hong Kong fifteen thousand men a month 
pass through the Center at Fenwick Pier and 
there are almost as many roads to take to spend 
leave time in this exotic crown colony. Here, 
the Church has two open doors: Servicemen’s 
Guides and Servicemen’s Lounge. 

“When I arrived in port I found a welcoming 
committee of beckoning bar girls and shyster 
merchants,” wrote one sailor. Then I discovered 
the Servicemen’s Lounge and I heaved a sigh 
of relief. Here were friendship, books, coffee, 
stationery, ping-pong, TV and Hi-Fi, and a tape 
recorder to send a message home. Here were 
Christian folks to talk to about my problems. 
Then I was told this was the Church’s way of 
helping us fellows in Hong Kong.” 

In Taipei, Taiwan, “Hospitality House” has 
the welcome mat out night and day. Come right 
in. Sign your name in the Guest Book and look 
around. This is a Japanese-style house, with 
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by Betty Koehler 


The wife of the Rev. Norman E. Koehler, Secretary, 
Committee on Ministry to Service Personnel overseas, 
United Presbyterian Church, USA. 


















































Welcomes the G.I. 


Christmas in Hong Kong is a happy 
festival for servicemen who join in 
fellowship and worship at the center. 


soft matting on the floors, wicker and dark 
furniture, cheerful cushions and a Chinese-red 
silk at the windows. There is a large L-shaped 
living room and a writing room tucked in the 
angle, dining room, tiny kitchen, two bedrooms, 
adjoining garage with ping-pong table and a 
lovely little garden. Pause for a few glimpses of 
men breakfasting late and amply, of relaxing to 
music, or picking up the slack with brisk ping- 
pong, of times when hilarity mingles with the 
rattle of coffee cups. See the warm and strength- 
t ening moments when hymns are sung, and the 
Sunday evening message touches responsive 
hearts in high aspiration for God’s will. Orphans bites “Dads for a day” in servicemen who are 
Following the disastrous typhoon in Japan enjoying a fellowship center program. 
in the fall of 1959, the staff at Koinonia Corner 
in Yokohama engaged the efforts of Marines, 
Navy oe Japanese Christians, and chaplains Two languages are used in worship, but all are one in 
in a work camp in the stricken Nagoya area. the spirit of Christian love at this service in Japan. 
Twenty truckloads of filth and muck were loadea_ | - 
from the homes and streets. Transportation was 
by Marine aircraft, Japanese trains, Japanese 
Air Self Defense Force “6-by” trucks, and city 
dump trucks. The group slept in a Buddhist 
temple in Marine sleeping bags, enjoyed a pub- 
lic hot bath each night with the townsmen and 
worshipped with a Japanese congregation 
(whose building was completely demolished). 
This interracial group moved a lot of dirt, made 
many new friends, and provided some witness 
that Christian servicemen care about suffering. wegin eee 
As the overseas church has opened her doors : 
to servicemen we have discovered anew that He 
is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween US. 
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Books on the 1960 
Recommended Reading List 


Seven Steeples, Margaret Henrichsen 3.50 


A widow at forty-two, Mrs. Henrichsen found 
an answer to the sorrow of loss and the need for 
employment in a rich ministry to seven churches 
in Maine. At first, many of the Down East folk 
were suspicious of a stranger, of a woman min- 
ister in particular, but in time they thawed, 
opening their hearts and homes to this friendly 
pastor who offered help both practical and 
spiritual. Mrs. Henrichsen unfolds the story of 
her combined ministry and study for ordination 
in a series of vignettes in which we meet many 
of the hardy and stoic members of the commu- 
nities she served. Readers who love the coun- 
tryside in all its seasons will also revel in Mrs. 
Henrichsen’s fine descriptive passages of nature 
and wild life. 


Farmer in a Business Suit, J. H. Davis and 
K. Hinshaw Cloth 3.50 Paper 1.00 

This very informative book traces the course 
of American farming from the days of the self- 
sufficient homestead to modern “agribusiness.” 
As the reader follows the fortunes of the Yeo- 
mans, a fictional family, she learns to under- 
stand, in terms of personal problems, the 
changes that have transformed the lives of peo- 
ple who have farmed for generations in Amer- 
ica. Mechanization, technology, science, and 
business have gradually brought the farm into 
the complex network of enterprise that exists to 
serve, not a single family, but a nation. To 
supply the colossal market from which we, the 
housewives, buy, today’s farmer must “wear a 
business suit.” A lc HOR 


Obtainable from 
WESTMINSTER, BOOK STORES 


Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22 

220 West Monroe St., Chicago 6 
1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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by Mary Lou Lacy 


Mrs. Frank Lacy, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., is active in church and community in 
Martinsville, Virginia. 


“The trouble with women is that they are un- 
happy, disappointed, frustrated when life works 
out differently from the way they plan it or think 
it ought to be.” As I passed through a room I 
heard only this brief observation from a portion 
of a television interview. Immediately, my de- 
fenses went up as I protested mentally, “Oh no, 
we aren’t like that. We take whatever comes and 
make the best of it.” And that’s just what your 
reaction will be to such a statement until you 
think a while. 

Think back—and so will I—to our earliest 
unhappy memories. There are so many wonder- 
ful happy things we can remember. We like to 
think again and again of the special times, times 
we tenderly take out of our heart’s mind and 
relive as we cherish them lovingly. But honestly 
remembering unhappy times is meat to grow on, 
and you and I need such food for growth. Why 
were you unhappy? Why do I remember a cer- 
tain time with sorrow and dread? Be honest now! 
Isn’t it because we decided how we wanted things 
to be and they did not work out just that way? 

When a woman plans what she wants in a hus- 
band and he fails to adjust exactly into that pat- 
tern she goes through some sad, unhappy times. 
Since he does not fit the pre-conceived picture 
she tries to remake him so that he will fit. And 
all the time the husband’s nature is saying, 
“Look, I’m not that way. Take me as I am. Love 
me enough to understand, forgive, take the good 
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I can offer, but, please, accept me as I must 
be.” And often a woman will not accept; so, the 
trouble with women is.... 

A mother wants her child to be “thus and so,” 
to do “this and that,” to be friendly with “him 
and her,” to choose “these and those” so that 
the final results of her careful planning and de- 
siring will be a perfect individual. He will emerge 
without any of the mistakes of his father and— 
oh well—without the few mistakes of his mother. 
How differently things turn out, and the trouble 
with women is that they are heartbroken. 

A woman decides how her home must be. She 
plans how her house would look if she could 
just have the right things for it, and she never 
can. She dreams of how her garden will blossom 
if all goes well. But all doesn’t go well and just 
the Japanese beetles thrive. She even has visions 
of herself with a slimmer figure, more becoming 
clothes, and a permanent wave that looks like 
naturally curly hair. Somehow, she never quite 
makes it. And as she strives and agitates and de- 
mands, that inevitable “trouble” is a part of her. 

Unconsciously, a woman decides how her 
friends ought to act, how they should arrange 
their furniture, how they should change their 
attitudes, their dispositions, their way of dealing 
with their children. She lets little unimportant de- 
tails assume giant proportions and spoil an other- 
wise happy situation. Visiting a beautiful motel 
recently I remember being very irritated because 
each doormat at every room had a large bright 
“WELCOME” inscribed upon it. “Too many 
welcomes!” I critically proclaimed and wished I 
could change them all. What difference did it 
make? Why should this bother me? What right 
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have I to decide that you shouidn’t wear earrings 
and flat shoes, or serve cornbread with filet 
mignon, or arrange sunflowers in a vase with 
roses, or buy a pink hat if your hair is red? Who 
are we to say this, this is how it should be, and 
go through life planning and planning and being 
constantly disappointed? Don’t you suppose that 
the answer is “We are women and that’s our 
trouble.” 

But how can we help it, we say, how can we 
change this deciding ahead how we want things 
to be? Isn’t this nature just born in us and be- 
yond changing? Surely we should not strive to 
become uncaring of how things work out. Sure- 
ly, a woman ought to try. Yes, we should try 
with all our minds and hearts and strength, but 
trying in the light of God’s way not ours. 

An expectant father was praying earnestly for 
God’s blessing and care towards his wife and 
baby. His prayer, so typically human, describes 
exactly what’s wrong with the way women usual- 
ly dictate to God. He said, “Oh God, you know 
what’s best for us. Whether this baby is a boy or 
a girl is up to your divine wisdom and I ask only 
that whichever you decide to give us will be 
healthy and strong and that Mary will get along 
fine. So help us get our baby here safely. That’s 
all I ask. It’s up to you whether we get a son 
or a daughter, but Oh Lord, you know my 
preference.” 

That’s the way we turn our problems and our 
lives over to God. We tell Him exactly how we 
want things to be and then ask Him to bless 
such desires. We never honestly pray, “Thy will 
be done,” for we are too busy praying, if we pray 
at all, “Oh God, let me have my way too. I want 
things to work out for my husband, my child, my 
friends, my church, and surely I know the right 
way. Do it this way, God, for this is the way I 
planned. Thy will be done, Oh Lord, but you 
know my preference.” 

How old do we have to be, how far do we have 
to travel, how low into disappointment and sor- 
row do we have to sink to come at last to our 
knees, saying “My Lord and my God, this is Thy 
day. This is Thy world, Thy creation, Thy plan. 
We are Thy children who can see only here and 
now, from our little points of view. From Thy 
divine outlook into the past, the future, and the 
world to come, guide us as we place ourselves 
completely in Thy hands.” 
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Cowboy 


by 
Thomas I. Myers 





The Rev. Thomas 1. Myers is director-manager of the 
Ranchmen’s Camp Meetings and missionary in Lords- 
burg, New Mexico under the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. A native of 
Indiana and graduate of Evansville College and Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Mr. Myers 
entered the ministry after several years of business 
experience. 


WE ARE HEADED FOR COLORADO—for the first of 
the Ranchmen’s Camp meetings, and for several 
weeks of a special ministry to ranch people in 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. It is about 
four in the afternoon and we roll out of Albu- 
querque with the big truck, the half-ton pickup 
with the chuck box and the cooking equipment, 
the station wagon, and the trailer. With us we 
have the big tent, small tents, electric generator, 
grill, chairs, bedrolls, and song books. To say 
nothing of three Spanish-speaking cooks who 
have come in from Texas this very day... . 

The camp meetings are only part of a program 
carried on in eight western states. The northern 
unit will work four meetings—in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Nevada, and this year 
there will be seven such camp meetings in the 
states mentioned above. Last year in the six 
southwestern meetings, there was a total attend- 
ance of 14,349. 

Imagine grandparents and small babies and 
all ages in between, people in city dress, as well 
as those in levis and squaw dresses. In setting 
up their camps, they put up tents, locate trailers, 
or some of them sleep under the stars in bed- 
rolls. When an old Santa Fé locomotive bell 
rings for meals, everyone gets in the chuck line 
to eat chuck wagon food. These three and four 
day meetings, set up for and geared to the needs 
of ranch people, consist mainly of preaching 
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TWO PROFILES 


Misstonary Describes His 
WORK IN THE §- 


services, Bible study, and prayer groups. The 
men’s prayer group under the “Prayer Tree” is 
an experience never to be forgotten. Services 
may be held under the “big top” tent or in the 
permanent tabernacle where these have been 
built. Because of the interdenominational nature 
of the meetings, one usually does not bother to 
ask the other what church he attends. But our 
goal is that everyone have some church in the 
area in which they live as a spiritual “hitchin’ 
post.” All of this, plus the fellowship of new and 
renewed friendships, results in a wonderful ex- 
perience for those who attend. For the more 
isolated ranch people, it is a spiritual experience 
they look forward to each year. Transformed 
lives, and even the organization of churches, have 
come as a result of these meetings. 

The Camp Meeting program is part of the 
unique “‘area” ministry carried on through the 
Department of Sunday School Missions and Mo- 
bile Ministries to minister to whatever need there 
is in a designated geographical area. My winter 
months are spent serving ranchers, farmers, and 
some miners in a large area in southwestern New 
Mexico. Services are conducted each Sunday in 
two small mission churches one hundred miles 
apart. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this type of 
program is found in a former field I served in 
Colorado. Here, I helped develop a new city 
church, looked after an Indian mission station 
for two years, ministered to the needs of ranch- 
ers, farmers, tourists, and National Park person- 
nel, and people in isolated mining towns high 
up in the mountains. Our United Presbyterian 
Church is still outstanding in its outreach to all 
people—even that family at the end of the road. 
There is deep satisfaction in serving with others 
in a Church with such a vision. 
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In this issue we print the first two 

of ten profiles being written by career 
missionaries as part of the series 
JOURNEY INTO UNDERSTANDING 
which began in the January issue. 


I HEARD GOD LAUGH 


by L. Dorothy Lester 


“Can I tell the Moses story?” 

Marvetta, six years old and still full of the 
wonder of going to school, had stopped by at the 
little white church house for Bible Story Hour. 
Her eyes sparkled as she was named story-teller- 
of-the-day for the church full of children. Going 
up on to the platform, she began her story. 

“Moses was keeping the sheep in Jetholand. 
He’d been keeping the sheep for forty years and 
some of them were getting pretty old. Well, he 
was just sitting and watching the sheep when a 
bush began to burn, but the bush never did burn 
up! Then Moses heard God talking and God 
said, ‘Moses, I want you to go over the mountain 
and bring my people back!’ 

“But Moses said, ‘You can’t mean me. I’m a 
wanted man.’ And God said, ‘I do mean you. 
You are a wanted man, but I am the One that 
wants you.’ 

“Then Moses said, ‘Why, God, I can’t even 
talk good.’ And God said, “Why, Moses, I know 
you, I know you can’t talk good, but I’ll give you 
someone to talk for you.’ 

“Then Moses said, ‘But, God, I’m not able—’ 
But God just laughed, and laughed, and laughed, 
and then He said, ‘Why, Moses, I know you. I 
know you're not able, but AM... .”” 

How many times have I heard God laugh as, 
through the years, I, like Moses, have said, “But 
God, I’m not able. . . .” Sometimes I think He 
must have chuckled a bit even as He cailed me, 
knowing how many times I would need the as- 
surance of His laughter. 

Against the music of the laughter of God, my 
feet were placed in little lanes that wind over the 
hills and through the valleys of the Ouachita 
Mountains and well across the states of Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. I am the parish worker of the 
Enlarged Parish of Arkansas Valley Presbytery 
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Mrs. L. Dorothy 
Lester, Mena, 
Arkansas, serves 
two churches and 
is parish worker 
among Negro and 
Choctaw Indian 
churches in South- 
eastern Oklahoma. 





which includes twenty-eight churches, sixteen 
that comprise the old Choctaw Presbytery, ten 
that were formerly a part of Canadian Synod, 
and the Cove and Old Potter Churches of the 
former Fort Smith Presbytery. 

The Parish, as such, has just celebrated its 
third birthday. During these years it has been the 
privilege of this parish worker to discover the 
needs of the Parish, to study the means of meet- 
ing the needs, and to implement the chosen 
means of meeting any particular need. Again, 
against the music of God’s laughter, the parish 
worker has sent outlines of Sunday school lessons 
into every Choctaw home; completed a three- 
year cycle of vacation school materials; held 
training conferences for all leaders of the 
churches; inaugurated a Choctaw youth confer- 
ence to go hand in hand with other summer con- 
ferences; prepared devotional materials interpret- 
ing The Hymn Book of the Ages; written pro- 
grams for special days; edited Chahta Nana Isht 
Anowa, a Choctaw newspaper; has spoken many 
times in the interest of National Missions and 
used countless other means to fulfill her calling 
to the Parish. 

And to what end? 

A summer ago, we had a number of teen-agers 
who we felt ought to be ready to come into the 
church. I taught them in vacation school, and 
talked with them casually from time to time. I 
tried to tell them about my Heavenly Father. I 
wanted them to know what He was to me. One 
evening in worship service, I read the story of 
the Prodigal Son. When I finished, Wiley turned 
to Theron and said in a whisper that could be 
heard across the church, “That’s just like Miss 
Dorothy’s Heavenly Father.” 

In the reverent quietness that followed the 
awed whisper, I heard God laugh. 
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A pioneering ministry of visitation 
in the uranium country west of 
Grants, New Mexico, is being con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. Theodore 
Allison for the Board of National 
Missions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allison live in a 
mobile manse, a trailer purchased 
by the Board of National Mis- 
sions. Mr. Allison’s visitation min- 
istry takes him to dozens of trailer 
courts and other temporary home 
sites. His parishioners are white, 
Negro, Indian, and Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans who work in the 
uranium fields, industries, on truck 
farms, ranches, and at an army 
base in the area. 

A United States Naval Reserve 
chaplain during World War II, Mr. 
Allison was later an auxiliary civil- 
ian chaplain with the Air Force. 
He is a graduate of Occidental 
College in Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco Theological Seminary in 
San Anselmo, California. After 
graduation from seminary, Mr. 
Allison served for eight years in 
the Philippines as a missionary for 
the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the former Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. On his return to the 
United States, he served pastorates 
in California. He also spent eight 
years in industry, where he gained 
valuable insight into labor-man- 
agement problems and did a good 
deal of unofficial pastoral counsel- 
ing on the job. 


Sponsored by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, a guidance con- 
sultation between guidance work- 
ers, educators, and representative 
church leaders and pastors was 
held at Jamestown College, James- 
town, North Dakota. The pur- 
poses of the consultation were 
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to explore the role of the Church 
in vocational guidance and to try 
to discover how Jamestown Col- 
lege might assist local churches in 
their co-operative efforts with pub- 
lic schools so that more effective 
guidance services might be pro- 
vided for the youth of the Church. 

Previous conferences indicated 
that the Church has three distinc- 
tive roles to play in vocational 
guidance: teaching the meaning 
and purpose of vocation; present- 
ing the needs and opportunities in 
Church vocations; and co-operat- 
ing with public schools in order to 
provide as complete a program of 
guidance as possible with the re- 
sources available. 

Jamestown College was selected 
for an experimental program be- 
cause it is the only four-year 
church-related college in North 
Dakota. It is in an area where 
85% of the Presbyterian churches 
are in communities with no public 
school guidance facilities. 


Patrick Chukua is a Rhodesian 
student whom John Rosengrant, 
director of United Presbyterian 
Overseas Churchmanship _ Insti- 
tutes, met in London recently. 
“What is it that your people really 
want?” Mr. Rosengrant asked. 
“What is it that you are striving 
for?” 

“We are individuals and we 
want to have the same treatment 
from the Europeans that they give 
to a German or a Frenchman.” 
Mr. Chukua’s answer was quiet 
but deadly serious. “We want to 
be treated as human beings. We 
want to be treated as persons.” 


Two of our United Presbyterian 
women missionaries have received 


special recognition from the gov- 
ernment in countries where they 
have served for many years. 

Miss Virginia Mackenzie was 
awarded the Order of the Chry- 
santhemum Fourth Class, by the 
Japanese Government upon her 
retirement from United Presbyte- 
rian service in July, 1959, in rec- 
ognition of her long and devoted 
service to the cause of education 
in Japan. 

Dr. Eileen Snow, director of the 
Christian Medical College in Lud- 
hiana, Punjab, India, was honored 
recently by Queen Elizabeth with 
the Order of the British Empire. 
Dr. Snow, who was included on 
the Queen’s New Year’s Honour 
List for her outstanding medical 
service in India, retired from serv- 
ice in March. 


Muni-Cam Synodical’s president, 
Martha Ebutu, is active, not only 
in women’s work but also as wom- 
en’s representative on the General 
Council of the Cameroun Presby- 
terian Church. A close friend of 
Suzanne Tjega, Mrs. Ebutu was an 
alternate delegate to the national 
meeting of United Presbyterian 
women at Purdue in 1958. Her 
husband, pastor of the Batanga 
Church, has been her faithful sup- 
porter in the development of a 
women’s work program in that 
synod. Their son, Luther, was the 
Cameroun member of last sum- 
mer’s Youth Caravan in Lebanon. 

Martha Ebutu and Suzanne 
Tjega are asking for the prayers of 
their Christian sisters in the United 
States because “in the women’s 
work of our church there is so 
much to be done!” 


Overseas Field Personnel Arrivals 
during May 


Contact through your Area Com- 
mission representative 


Cameroun: Dr. & Mrs. Paul Pen- 
dell, Miss Alice Rosendale 

North Sudan: Miss Mary Anna 
Bode, Miss Mary Jane Campbell, 
Miss Margarite McClellan, Mr. & 
Mrs. Gordon Power 

Upper Nile: Dr. & Mrs. James A. 
T. West. 
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Vacation Suggestion. Here is an 
exciting opportunity to combine 
your family vacation with Chris- 
tian study at Ghost Ranch, Abi- 
quiu, New Mexico. The Board of 
Christian Education, which oper- 
ates this conference center, is con- 
ducting two Laymen’s Vacation- 
Study Institutes in co-operation 
with the Division of Evangelism, 
United Presbyterian Women, and 
United Presbyterian Men. The 
June 29 to July 6 Institute will 
consider “The Uniqueness of the 
Christian Faith.” The subject for 
the August 6 to August 16 Insti- 
tute is “The Meaning of Work.” 
Each morning and evening, cou- 
ples and single adults will attend 
the studies and discussions. After- 
noons are free for rest and recre- 
ation. Activities are provided for 
children. George L. Hunt, 1105 
Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa., will send you details 
of program and costs. Write soon! 
Registration, limited to twenty 
families at each Institute, is on a 
first-come-first-served basis. 


The worst situation called out the 
best in Japanese Christian students 
when one of the most destructive 
typhoons in the history of Japan 
struck in the Nagoya area. Casual- 
ties resulting from the typhoon 
were unbelievably high, but at the 
same time, the number of Chris- 
tian students who voluntarily 
rushed to the scene, motivated 
purely by love of their fellow man 
and by the Christian stewardship 
principle, was also the greatest in 
the Christian history of Japan. 

Within a ten-day period, twenty- 
two work camps were organized, 
all based at local churches of the 
Nagoya area. Students and youths 
came from Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, 
and Kobe, carrying rucksacks on 
their backs and bringing their own 
shovels and picks from _ their 
homes. At least 3,000 Christian 
students participated in this volun- 
tary program, without having been 
asked or appealed to. 


“Presenting church vocations to 
young people is primarily the job 
of the Church.” So said a group 
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of educators called together by the 
Board of Christian Education to 
discuss vocational guidance for 
junior high young people. Pupils 
in the 8th and 9th grades of Amer- 
ican public schools are currently 
being guided in their occupational 
choices. New ways must be found 
to present the opportunity and 
challenge in Church vocations to 
this age group in order to meet 
the demand for professional lead- 
ership for the Church in the years 
just ahead. The Consultation was 
one of a series being held to ex- 
plore the whole field of Christian 
vocation. 


The household of God throughout 
the world became very real at the 
Milton Presbyterian Church of 
Rittman, Ohio, when the wedding 
of two Indonesian graduate stu- 
dents took place there at the invi- 
tation of the congregation. 

The bride, Miss Tapi Omas Si- 
matupany, wore her graceful na- 
tive dress. Now studying at Cor- 
nell, she has a degree of law from 
the University of Indonesia. The 
bridegroom, the Rev. Mr. Ihromi, 
is one of the several Indonesian 
students in which the Rittman 
Church has become interested. He 
is an ordained minister in the 
Sudanese Church in West Java, 
now studying at Harvard. 

The Women’s Association took 
care of arrangements, as though 
for a daughter of the congrega- 
tion, and the ceremony, performed 
with the customary music, flowers, 
and attendants, was followed by a 
reception for over one hundred 
guests. Mr. Ihromi said: “I have a 
complete feeling that you include 
your adopted sons in the church 
family circle. I think that is the 
secret why the family throughout 


the world persistently exists. All I 
can do is to thank God on my 
knees for the household of God.” 

When the Ihromis return to 
teach in the Theological Seminary 
at Djarkta they will be asked to 
interpret America as they saw it. 
Through the Rittman Church they 
saw that Christians in America 
and from Indonesia are one in the 
household of God. 


Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio, has recently adopted a 
revised statement of its objectives. 
A faculty committee is studying 
means of implementing these ob- 
jectives in terms of course require- 
ments. The aims are to help stu- 
dents to be Christian in faith and 
life, think creatively and critically, 
use the English language skillfully, 
understand themselves, understand 
the material universe, understand 
Western and non-Western culture 
and society, understand their or- 
ganized field of knowledge. 


See the 50th state as a member of 
the first United Presbyterian tour 
to Hawaii! The group, leaving 
California by plane October 31, 
will attend the dedication of the 
new First Church of Honolulu, see 
many of Hawaii’s tourist sights, 
and go to the first performance of 
a new pageant called “Religions 
of the Pacific.” Seminar members 
will also participate in a daily 
Bible study led by Dr. Louis H. 
Evans. Cost for 10-day tour about 
$480 a person. 

For details write Dr. Merlyn 
A Chappel, Board of National 
Missions, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y., or to James 
D. Nesbitt, Presbytery of Los An- 
geles, 1501 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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ONE OF THE Most delightful ways to learn about 
the work of the United Presbyterian Church is 
to be a part of one of the traveling seminars 
sponsored by the Board of National Missions. 
My husband and I had this opportunity when we 
joined thirty other Presbyterians for eleven ex- 
citing days of travel in a chartered, air-condi- 
tioned bus through Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho. We had read of these tours, planned by 
the Church and open to anyone who has a desire 
to become acquainted with our United Presby- 
terian work, but we had no idea of the many 
delightful surprises that awaited us. Looking 
back it seems hardly possible that so much va- 
riety and so many wonderful experiences could 
be packed into such a short period of time. 

Dr. Clifford Drury, professor of Church His- 
tory at San Francisco Theological Seminary and 
an eminent historian with many books on the 
Northwest to his credit, was lecturer for the trip. 
In his delightful way he briefed us on the history 
of the Northwest and the important part Presby- 
terian missionaries had played in the settling of 
this great territory. He told us of Marcus Whit- 
man, missionary and doctor, who in 1836 took 
his bride to settle at Waiilatpu, “the place of the 
rye grass,” near what is now Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, that they might take the Christian mes- 
sage to the Cayuse Indians. He included stories 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Henry Spaulding who set- 
tled at Lapwai, “butterfly valley,” near Lewiston, 
Idaho, to minister to the Nez Percé Indians. Mrs. 
Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding were the first white 
women ever to cross the continent to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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Mrs. Hugh C. Wales is Secretary for National Missions, 
Illinois Synodical. 


Now, more than 120 years later, we were 
privileged to visit Waiilatpu and Lapwai and to 
spend the 4th of July at the camp meeting of 
the Nez Percé Indians, descendants of those con- 
verted by the Spauldings. We listened as they 
sang hymns in their native tongue, heard Dr. 
Drury as he reminded them of their great heri- 
tage in the Christian faith, and talked with Rev. 
David Miles who is the first Nez Percé to gradu- 
ate from theological seminary. We were guests 
at a delicious roast beef dinner at the camp 
grounds and later took pictures and exchanged 
addresses with our newly acquired friends. 

We visited the Chinese Presbyterian Church 
in Portland where we saw its woodcarving of 
the Last Supper done in red lacquer with the 
disciples seated on cushions around a low table 
in typical Chinese style. The Rev. Stephen Lee, 
the pastor, told us how a vacant store building 
had been remedeled to serve as the church. The 
beautiful Chinese garden, once a dumping spot, 
was now a lovely spot with flowering shrubs and 
play equipment for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. In this garden we enjoyed tea and fortune 
cookies served by the teen-age girls of the church. 

In Seattle we saw the Japanese Presbyterian 
Church first organized in 1905. During World 
War II, when the Japanese on the West Coast 
were relocated inland, this church was closed and 
used as a storage place for the church members’ 
belongings. In 1947, when most of the Japanese 
formerly living in Seattle had returned, it re- 
sumed its role as a church. The church now is 
served by two ministers, the Rev. Kiyoshi Noji, 
who ministers to the Japanese-speaking members 
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and the Rev. David Nakagawa, who works with 
the young people and the English-speaking 
church members. 





over the crater’s rim, and later take a trip around 
the sapphire blue lake with snow drifts fifteen feet 
deep even in July. We visited three state capitols, 
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Another stop was at the Warm Springs Indian 
Reservation where we visited the churches at 
Warm Springs and Simnasho and heard from 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Penney of the work they 
are doing among the Indians on the reservation. 

We visited Westminster Foundations on uni- 
versity campuses and migrant camps operated 
by the National Council of Churches, stayed 
overnight at Lewis and Clark College (one of 
the fine Presbyterian-related colleges in that part 
of the country), and visited with teen-agers at 
their conference grounds. 

Our trip took us to dozens of churches of all 
descriptions—very new churches completed 
within the last year, very old churches in con- 
tinuous use for over 100 years, large churches 
numbering their congregations in thousands, 
small churches with only a few dozen members, 
churches in congested areas of large cities, and 
churches in isolated spots where members drove 
as much as sixty miles to attend services. Varied 
as they were, we found all were proclaiming the 
love of God and the good news of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

The wonders of Nature and much-publicized 
tourist attractions were not omitted. Imagine 
church at Grand Coulee Dam with the roar of 
the cascading water as a background to the min- 
ister’s sermon, dinner within sight of the mighty 
spectacle and then a tour through the gigantic 
power house! We ate barbecued salmon, Indian 
style, at the Tacoma Indian Mission, had an 
authentic Japanese sukiyaki dinner in Seattle, 
and enjoyed a seafood dinner on the Pacific 
Coast. We saw the glories of Nature at Mt. Hood, 
held a worship service at Mt. Ranier National 
Park with the majestic snowcapped mountain in 
the background, and stayed overnight at Crater 
Lake so that we might have an opportunity to 
hear the park ranger’s lecture, see the sunrise 
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several well-known historical museums, toured a 
paper mill, and everywhere enjoyed the beauty 
of mountains, valleys, streams, hills, and forests 
for which this part of the country is so well 
known. 

It is interesting to note that the United Pres- 
byterian Church has pioneered in this type of 
traveling seminar. The first National Missions 
Traveling Seminar took place in the Southwest 
in 1940 with visits to three areas of work—Span- 
ish-American, Navaho Indian, and the ranch 
country. Since that time over 1,700 people have 
gone on one or more of the Seminars, which are 
conducted now in nine major geographical areas 
from Alaska to the West Indies, and in many 
states. They provide a delightful and worthwhile 
vacation, good company and the best in sightsee- 
ing, including many interesting things that could 
be seen in no other way. 


Note: For additional information concerning 
traveling seminars, write to Dr. Merlyn A. Chap- 
pel, Secretary for the Division of Missionary 
Support, Board of National Missions, United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 11th Floor, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. 





















AFTER THE MANY preparations for our trip to 
America had been made and we were in Yaounde 
ready to leave Cameroun by plane, my heart was 
divided in two. One half was terribly sorry to be 
leaving my family and friends and all those who 
had come to see us off. The other half of my 
heart was so happy for the blessing bestowed on 
us in this opportunity to go as a family, the first 
family to go together to study in America. With 
two preschool daughters, Lizzie and Adrienne, 
my husband, Enoch, recently graduated from 
Dager Biblical Seminary, and I were on our way 
to study at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. 

It was like being born again. Everything was 
new! An airplane trip was new, and I was afraid 
to go up. But the whole trip from Yaounde to 
Paris was easily accomplished and the children 
gave us no trouble, so I lost my fear. But then 
in the plane to New York when they checked our 
seat belts, fear again gripped me, until I learned 
it was routine procedure. In spite of myself, I 
even went to sleep in the plane! Each time I was 
afraid, the Spirit of God gave me the words of 
a hymn to comfort me: “All the Way My Savior 
Leads Me.” He did lead us all the way to New 
York where we were met by friends at the air- 
port. 

My first impressions were the hugeness of 
New York with its skyscrapers; its cars stream- 
ing one after another like driver ants; men and 
women, too, driving quietly without all the horns 
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Rev. and Mrs. Enoch Abenoyap 
with their three children, Lizzie 3, 
Adrienne 2, and baby Paul Mathurin 3 weeks old. 











by Josephine A benoyap 


Mrs. Abenoyap is the wife of the Rev. Enoch Abenoyap 
of West Cameroun, who has followed a year of study 
at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania with theological 
studies at San Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California, under the Agape Fellowship. Upon 
returning to Africa this summer he will teach in Dager 
Biblical Seminary or the Evans Biblical Institute. Early 
in 1960, a third child was born to the Abenoyaps. 


honking as the cars in Cameroun do; the huge 
bridges spanning the rivers with as many as eight 
cars crossing side by side; and the subways (I 
couldn’t understand how people could know 
where they were going in them). 

On Sunday we went to church and sat in the 
balcony. What a beautiful building! The organ 
was playing and the choir was dressed so beau- 
tifully, and singing as for the very Presence of 
God. Everyone in church listened so quietly 
while the pastor preached. (i 

I was amazed at the crowds of people in New 
York and I asked myself, “What do they eat?” 

Then I went to the grocery stores and super- 
markets and saw that the food in them was even 
more than enough for all the people. I was / 
amazed at the good will of all of the workers in 
the hotels, offices, and stores. I was amazed at 
how clean everything was, beginning with the 
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plane, even to the city and including almost 
every perscn I saw. I marveled at the Commis- 
sion offices in the Interchurch Center where there 
seemed to be hundreds of rooms, and hundreds 
of people working in them. I was especially 
touched and impressed when I thought that this 
huge building was built with the sole purpose 
of telling the Good News of Christ to other coun- 
tries and how thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple, including myself, know Christ today because 
of that building. 

There were also things that troubled us. Our 
first problem was with food. Our whole family 
had difficulty adjusting to a new diet. Our chil- 
dren cried and refused to eat the strange food. 
Sometimes we tried to buy food and prepare it 
but even then it was difficult to eat. The second 
problem was that of language. We couldn't un- 
derstand what was said to us in offices and stores. 
Americans talk so fast! Our third problem was 
in realizing that people don’t greet each other 
as they do in our country. At first I thought 
people hated us because, when passing on the 
street, they didn’t even seem to see us. We soon 
learned that people don’t speak to everyone they 
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I WENT TO AFRICA as a Presbyterian Junior Year 
Abroad student from the College of Wooster in 
Ohio to continue my liberal education, to broad- 
en my experience, and to gain perspective on my 
life. 

I spent the summer work-camping in Tunisia. 
There, students from fifty nations gathered on 
the Algerian border-town of Sakiet-Sidi- Youssef 
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meet in the street. Our fourth problem was feel- 
ing as if our clothes were not equal to those other 
people wore and that maybe people would tease 
or persecute us because we weren’t dressed right. 
After several weeks the fifth problem arrived— 
winter and the cold weather. We had never been 
so cold in our country! I often say if it got this 
cold in Cameroun everyone would die. Praise 
God He covered Cameroun with sunshine to 
keep it from becoming so cold. 

Everywhere I go I’m amazed at the progress 
of America in both daily living and in faith and 
service to Jesus Christ. Church members and 
their leaders are united. The way of life in the 
States is very wonderful, but in spite of that 
people have left their homes to go to a country 
like Cameroun where life is still difficult. All 
because of a love for Christ and a thirst to offer 
salvation to their brothers. 

I thank all those in America who have re- 
ceived us so warmly and who prepared the way 
to make our adjustment easier. I’ve learned a 
lot and seen a lot. I only wish many more women 
of my country .could have the opportunity to 
come to this country. 


d 
\ 7 went To Africa TO STUDY 


Jim McCorkel who comes from Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, plans on a career in social work. 


to rebuild an elementary school bombed by the 
French the previous year. Algerian refugee stu- 
dents reminded me that most of the equipment 
the French are using to fight their fathers and 
brothers is from America, as were the planes and 
bombs that had killed sixty people and had 
leveled the school we were then rebuilding. They 
said that only twelve Algerian refugees are study- 
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ing at universities in the United States, whereas 
there are one hundred in East Berlin alone, and 
hundreds more in other universities behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

In Tunis, we visited the homes of hundreds 


of secondary school children. All of them had 
escaped without their parents across the Algerian 


border—a barbed wire barricade with a 50,000 
volt charge, patrolled by strafing helicopters, 
cannon, and machine-guns, and lined with a 
patchwork of mines. In one home 270 students 
were crowded into rooms with neither light nor 
air. Sanitation conditions were terrible. Students 
were given money for one shower every two 
weeks. Watered-down meals were served in the 
open courtyard, or in students’ rooms in winter 
and when it rained. 

At another feeding center 250 students gath- 
ered twice daily to eat vegetable soup and a 
quarter of a loaf of bread. Meat was a once-a 
week luxury. Still spirits are high, students are 
willing to help themselves, willing to help their 
less fortunate refugee friends in the mountains 
and country-side where conditions are worse. 
Every summer vacation, hundreds of school chil- 
dren leave the cities on the Mediterranean for 
the mountains to teach still younger refugee chil- 
dren how to read and write. 

Late in September I flew across the Sahara 
to Ghana, where I am now studying history and 


sociology at the University College. My position 
as one of two non-African undergraduates 
among six-hundred students at this spanking new 
university, perhaps the best in Africa, has en- 
abled me to take a fresh look at Algeria, Ghana, 
and America. Today I can affirm my conviction 
that the right kind of communication is the solu- 
tion to mutual understanding between Africa and 
America. I say “the right kind of communica- 
tion” because I have seen far too many whistle- 
stop politicians, religious leaders, philanthropists, 
and educationists fly through Ghana or Tunisia 
and leave as “experts.” 

I feel sure that the American public, given 
the facts, would act in aiding all Algerian refu- 
gees materially, and in giving Algerian student 
refugees scholarships. If the facts were known 
about the educational needs of Africa south of 
the Sahara, Americans might well offer more 
scholarships to study at our universities. But one 
way communication is not enough. Student, lec- 
turer, civil servant, businessman, scientist, agri- 
cultural expert, librarian, minister, work-camper, 
entertainer—all of these could be profitably ex- 
changed given a little imagination and a little 
more money. Africa today is by no means a uni- 
versally “Dark Continent.” But to most Ameri- 
cans she will remain a “Dark Continent” until 
the right kinds of communication can be set up. 
We are just beginning. 





